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BULLETIN OF THE METROPOLITAN BULLETIN OF ART 



The opinion of the universities offering 
the most extensive course in the Fine Arts, 
such as Harvard and Princeton, is that the 
university should give courses in the his- 
tory and practice of art and that museum 
training should come later in museum work. 
Mr. Mather says, "We do not make the 
museum application here. The great mu- 
seums can do such work much more effi- 



ciently. We best serve them by sending 
them men broadly educated and familiar 
with the great monuments. " 

This entire question will be brought up 
for discussion at the coming convention of 
the American Association of Museums, 
when an opportunity will be afforded to the 
museumstostatetheir position on a question 
that so greatly concerns them. E. R. A. 




ELIJAH IN THE FIERY CHARIOT 
BY WILLIAM BLAKE 



RECENT ACCESSIONS 



T^HE PORTRAIT OF MADAME 
X. BY SARGENT.— From John 
S. Sargent, the Museum has 
purchased the Portrait of Mad- 
ame X, 1 probably the best known of his 
earlier productions. It is the picture of a 
French lady of a remarkable profile, who 
stands resting one hand on a table and who 
wears a decollete black gown. The picture, 
under the title of Mme. G., was exhibited 
in the Salon of 1884, the year of its paint- 
ing, and proved an immediate success. It 
has remained one of his most famous works. 
The picture has been bought out of the 
Arthur Hoppock Hearn Fund. 

B. B. 
^Canvas: H. 82 J in; W. 43 J in. 



An Interesting Blake. — Elijah in the 
Fiery Chariot 2 by William Blake is shown 
this month in the Room of Recent Acces- 
sions. The picture is executed in the man- 
ner which Blake called "fresco/' which was 
a color print made by the artist and finished 
in water color by hand. His process is not 
definitely known, certain authorities hold- 
ing that his foundation was an etching, as 
was the case in his printed books, others 
that a wood engraving served the purpose, 
while Blake's biographer Gilchrist de- 
scribed the method as follows: The drawing 
being made on millboard, the lines were 
traced over in paint mixed with yolk of egg 
and while still wet an impression was 

2 H. 19}^ in.; W. 24I in. 
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stamped on paper giving an outline of the 
composition. Perhaps another printing 
gave the shadows and the dark masses, and 
when this was dry the local colors were 
stamped on. After the printings were 
finished, the whole was worked over in 
water color by hand. No two proofs of the 
prints are ever identical, as even when the 
same colors are used the variations in the 
stamping or printing led the artist into 
fresh variations. 

Four versions of 
Elijah in the Fiery 
Chariot are known to 
exist. According to 
William Rossetti's 
catalogue appended to 
Gilchrist's Life, it was 
done in 1795. "A 
magnificent work," 
he says, "awful and 
preterhuman in its 
impression even to the 
length of the Pro- 
phet's hands." Gil- 
christ describes the 
work in these words 1 : 

"Elijah in the Fiery 
Chariot is among the 
seemingly impossible 
subjects which Blake 
loved to treat. Fire, 
the living, aspiring 
element, ever fascina- 
ted and stimulated his 
ardent imagination 
and here Elijah, like 
his own Los, is Lord of Flame, enthroned in 
it, up-borne by it, clothed with it as with a 
garment. 

" In the very heart of the blaze the white 
figure sits calmly, a great book upon his 
knee, while with his right hand he controls 
the mysterious steeds — fiery indeed, their 
manes and tails waving masses of dark 
flame. 

" Beside them stands Elisha perfectly 
nude, yet shrouded in flowing beard and 
hair. White against the crimson fires, he 
bows with joined hands before his departing 
Master. 

"The figures of the Prophets are lightly 

1 Gilchrist, p. 41 1. 




RUG, 
MING 



washed in water color upon the dark lines 
of the groundwork with little or no further 
color-printing, but the flames and the glow- 
ing sky are printed in full, rich tones, and 
the deep gloom beneath and beyond the 
chariot throws the radiance above into 
strong relief." B. B. 

Chinese Ceramics. — A small collection 
of interesting study pieces has been pre- 
sented to the Museum by Mr. A. W. Bahr. 
This consists of five 
blue and white bowls, 
made during the Wan 
Li period in Southern 
China, and two Sung 
pieces, one a rough 
bowl of the Yuan 
Chun type, the other 
a small rouge box, 
found in Northern 
China, of the kind of 
white porcelanous 
ware covered with a 
greenish transparent 
glazethatis usually as- 
sociated with Korea. 
S. C. B. R. 

A Rug of Ming 
Design.— -Among the 
recent purchases of 
the Museum is a fine 
Chinese rug of Ming 
design, made in the 
early K'ang-hsi peri- 
od. Yellow branches 
of peonies cover the dark blue background 
evenly with flowers and leaves, while at the 
same time the stems form a border and six 
flowers suggest the center decoration usual 
on later pieces. The design is particularly 
good and is an outcome of the Ming style of 
decoration, more specially of the time of 
Cheng te, 1 506-1 521, which was" strongly 
influenced by Persian art and showed a 
tendency to cover the surface evenly with a 
so-called parseme design. 

In this rug, which adheres to the Ming 
principle, the border, cleverly formed by 
twisted peony branches, though scarcely 
perceptible, already marks the passage to 
later styles when the influence of seven- 
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teenth-century Persian carpets introduced 
the central medallion, the filled corners, and 
the elaborate borders. 

The rug will prove of interest to art 
workers because of the severe beauty of its 



funeral vases decorated with bands of fig- 
ures in relief, of which we have two. It is 
made of light pottery, covered with a trans- 
parent greenish glaze, and has in front a 
square opening through which the ashes 




PORTRAIT OF MADAME X 
BY JOHN S. SARGENT 



design, as well as to those interested in the 
history of the Chinese carpet. 

S. C. B. R. 

A Chinese Cinerary Urn. — Mr. S. Ma, 
for the firm of Tonying & Co., has presented 
to the Museum a cinerary urn of the Sung 
Dynasty, in style and material very like the 



were introduced and which was afterward 
sealed up with a tablet bearing the name of 
the deceased. In the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries cremation was very general 
in China, and even in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, according to the Arab traveler Ibn 
Batuta, the Chinese burnt their dead. 

S. C. B. R. 



